RAIN STOPS PLAY, 1939
for the first time generally seen to be separated almost unbridge-
ably from the Franco-British camp.
Crowds were gathering anxiously in Downing Street, but the
newspapers preferred to treat of The Brighter Side9. The Daily
Express, for instance, reported: The crowd outside 10 Downing
Street was amused yesterday. Some time after the Ministers had
left, the door opened and a trim maid came out. After looking
round she proceeded to shine the door-knocker and the brass
plate. The crowd laughed and faded away.' Yet the leader in
the same issue admitted: Tn 1918 we were marching to victory,
our courage high. In 1938 we are disturbed and distressed,
asking each other whether there will be war and dreading the
answer/
Nobody except the extreme Left felt quite sure why Britain
should go to war, if at all. eWho are them Sizzeks, anyway?3 as
country people asked. What right had 'Sizzeks' to rule over
Germans (it was overlooked that the Sudetens had never formed
part of Germany), and why should they not make concessions?
The Government itself was already taking this point of view.
Sir John Simon in a speech at Lanark declared that the Czechs
should be pressed to make concessions, their country divided
into cantons and put on a federal basis. The Times went even
further than this: it published a-feeler, suggesting that the
Sudeten districts should be ceded outright to Germany. The
Daily Mail agreed, but democratically maintained that a plebis-
cite should be held first. The Manchester Guardian, on the other
hand, produced a plan for the transference of the Nazi-minded
population of Sudetenland to Germany, and for a joint guaran-
tee of Czechoslovakia's frontiers by Britain, France, and Russia.
The News Chronicle was bellicose: a firm note should be sent to
Hitler to let him know in unequivocal terms that if Czecho-
slovakia were invaded Britain, France, and Russia would
march. The Daily Express asserted complete faith in Chamber-
lain and announced that it would endorse whatever he decided
to do. The policy of this journal is to be sympathetic with those
in trouble and at the same time to look after our own affairs.
, . . For us, in Britain, in the midst of these troubled times,
it is the duty of all, every man and woman, to stand behind the
Prime Minister, to support his deeds, to ratify his acts, to uphold
his position.' Yet few of its readers considered this view extra-
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